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INTRODUCTION 



The work at hand in its original Arabic is, in a sense, the product of two minds: 
the author himself, Abu al-Fida’ c Imad al-Din Ismael b. TJmar b. Kathlr, 1 and, 
to a lesser extent, its editor, Mustafa c Abd al-Wahid. In his introduction to the 
Arabic, c Abd al-Wahid points out that this work is in fact the culmination of a 
search for a biography of the Prophet Muhammad to which Ibn Kathlr makes 
reference in his celebrated exegesis of the Qur’an. There is, however, no extant 
copy of any such independent biographical study traceable to Ibn Kathlr. That 
such a study did exist is questionable, notwithstanding Ibn Kathir’s own allusion 
thereto. Given the unavailability of this particular work, c Abd al-Wahid offers 
the theory that the biography in question is none other than that which appears 
in Ibn Kathir’s chief work, his opus on history, the al-Btdaya wa al-Nihaya. 2 He 
argues that the sira section of the latter work is so comprehensive in its analysis 
of the life and times of the Prophet Muhammad as to almost obviate the need for 
any independent study of the same topic. The biography at hand, therefore, is the 
same as found in the al-Bidaya. Nevertheless, c Abd al-Wahid must be commended 
for the not inconsiderable task of editing and publishing this particular section as 
an independent unit, and appropriately titling it al-Sira al-Nabawiyya li Ibn 
Kathir. 

Ibn Kathlr, whose ancestors are said to have been from Iraq, was himself 
bom around the year 1313 ce/700 ah in the Boesra district of eastern 
Damascus. He died 74 years later, shortly after suffering a total loss of vision. 
He counts as his tutors such illustrious personages as the eminent historian 
Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, the Malikl jurist Abu Musa al-Qarafi, and the cele- 
brated Damascene polemicist and jurist Ibn Taymiyya al-Harrani. 

Ibn Kathir’s was an era of the great political and social upheavals that posed 
many challenges to the Muslim world at large, and in particular, to its scholars. 
What with the scourge of the Tartars threatening the very existence of Islam as a 
socio-political entity from the outside and the sectarian and ethnic strife created 
by the Mamluk revolution doing much the same from within, Ibn Kathlr and his 

1. According to R. Y. Curtis, Authoritative Interpretation of Classical Islamic Tafsir: Critical 
Analysis of Ibn Kathir’s Tafsir al-Qur'an al-^Azim. Unpublished dissertation. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1989) (21), classical bibliographers have cited Ibn Kathir’s name in more 
than one way. Al-Dhahabi for instance, in the supplement to his bibliography, Dhayl Tadhkirat al- 
Huffd?,, gives Ibn Kathir’s name as kina'll b. Umar b. Kathlr b. Daw b. Kathlr b. Zar'. Other 
versions have been given, however, such as appears in al-Zirikli’s al-A l lam (1: 320) and ’Umar Rida 
Kahhala’s Mufarn al-Mic’alliftn (1: 28). 

2. According to C. Brockelman in his Geschichte der Arabiscken Literatur ii. 49, this historical 
work of Ibn Kathlr is itself based on al-Birzali’s chronicle. For more information see also, Ibn 
Hadjar al-Asqalanl, al-Durar al-Kamina (Cod. Vienna, no. 1172). 
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INTRODUCTION 



The text itself suffers from a singular lack of the literary cadence that makes 
the historical works of al-Tabari, for instance, more of a pleasure to read. This 
seems to result from Ibn Kathlr’s efforts to present an authentic description of 
the life and times of the Prophet of Islam, and to submit such data as is found in 
the popular biographical works to the scrutiny of hadith literature. The flow of 
his text is, without question, a casualty of this exercise. But, as has been pointed 
out by a scholar of the Bible, “If we read biblical narrative (or in this case the sira 
material) as a story, we abandon its historical truth. If we read it as literature, we 
will often find literary art in it, but this art takes us further from truth.” 6 Not 
that the method of Ibn Kathir is altogether without its redeeming features: it 
certainly provides useful information to scholars, particularly those of the tradi- 
tional schools, who would prefer to have the classical sources for sira studies 
close at hand. 

The contents of works such as Ibn Kathlr’s sira are today regarded by many 
scholars of Islam as largely proto-historical, focusing, that is, on an era whose 
source documentation falls short of contemporary historiographical standards. 
It is, some say, the stuff of myth and legend, entwined in places with real his- 
torical data. For modem historians of Islam and the Middle East such as 
Maxime Rodinson, Patricia Crone et al., sira material contains, in the first 
instance, virtually “nothing of which we can say for certain that it incontestably 
dates back to the time of the Prophet”. 7 And so, “when doing research about 
the life and work of the Prophet Muhammad”, Rudi Paret warns, “we on prin- 
ciple distrust the traditional statement and explanation of facts given by later 
generations, in so far as they cannot be verified by internal evidence or in some 
other way.” 8 

In addition, the work at hand may be seen by some to be no more than the 
product of one who had a variety of interests in the topic: one who was, at one 
and the same time, a historian, a scribe of “sacred biography”, and also a devotee; 
the results of an endeavour such as Ibn Kathlr’s, therefore, risk being perceived 
as less than the product of dispassionate scholarship. 9 

This critical approach to Islamic historiography emerged gradually in the 
18th and 19th centuries. It was, understandably, only a matter of time before 
Albert Schweitzer’s “quest of the historical Christ” would be appropriated by 

6. See Robin L. Fox, The Unauthorized Version: Truth and Fiction in the Bible (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1992). 

7. This particular statement appears in the introduction to Maxime Rodinson’s own biography 
of the Prophet. See Maxime Rodinson, Mohammed. Trans. Anne Carter (London, 1971). 

8. For the full text of this article see R. Paret, “Recent European Research on the Life and 
Work of Prophet Muhammad, Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, 1958. 

9. See in this regard G. D. Newby, The Making of the Last Prophet: A Reconstruction of the 
Earliest Biography of Muhammad (Columbia: University of Southern California Press, 1989). 
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scholars of Islamic history in their search of the demythologized Muhammad; 
after all, this kind of appropriation of the analytical tools indigenous to studies of 
Christianity for the unravelling of the Islamic historical experience has become 
almost a convention in Islamic and Middle Eastern studies. Yet the entire 
process is, I believe, fraught with questionable hypotheses, broad generalizations 
and a certain disregard for the spatio-temporal factors that shape ostensibly sim- 
ilar events. The application of New Testament heuristic tools such as Form and 
Redaction criticism to the corpus of information pertaining to the sira seems to 
betray a casual disregard for the Sitz im Leben of that very corpus. The life and 
work of Jesus is clearly different from that of Muhammad; the former’s mission 
- if it can be described as such - is, for example, singularly devoid of the political 
and socio-economic objectives that informed that of the latter. It is, therefore, 
hardly surprising, as F. E. Peters in his recent article “The Quest of the 
Historical Muhammad” points out, that “even though a great deal of effort has 
been invested in research into the life and times of Muhammad, the results do 
not seem at all comparable to those achieved in research on Jesus, and the reasons 
are not at all clear.” 10 

Ever since Gustav Weil presented his Mohammad der Prophet, sein Leben und 
seine Lehre in 1843, scholars have endeavoured to unravel the historical 
Muhammad using a variety of tools and strategems. Initially the material 
offered by Muslim historians such as Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham and more, import- 
antly, al-Tabari was used almost unquestioningly by Christian scholars who, as 
Holt characterizes them, belonged mainly to “holy orders”. 11 Their primary 
purpose, it would seem, was to provide a spirited defence of Christian theology 
and dogma against the claims of Islam and its adherents. The polemics that 
ensued were, in the main, reflective of the attitude that there was “not any 
rational inducement in all (that Muslims) believe or practice; insomuch that 
common sense must be discarded in order to embrace their system.” 12 As for 
Muhammad, he was for many in that era “so coarse and barbarous an imposter, 
that there is not a man, who does not or cannot perceive plainly his cheating 
and corruption.” 13 Humphrey Prideaux, the 17th-century lecturer in Hebrew 
at Oxford, captured rather succinctly the disposition of scholars vis-d-vis the 
study of Muhammad, in the rather long-winded title of his work, The true 
nature of imposture fully display'd in the life of Mahomet. With a discourse annex'd 

10. F. E. Peters, “The Quest of the Historical Muhammad”, in International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 23 (1991), 291-315. 

11. See P. M. Holt, “The Treatment of Arab Historians by Prideaux, Ockley, and Sale,” in 
Historians of the Middle East , ed. B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (Oxford University Press, 1962), 
290-302. 

12. Ibid., 300. 

13. Ibid., 300. 
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for the vindication of Christianity from this charge. Offered to the consideration of 
the Deists of the present age. 14 Later Simon Ockley, the somewhat less acerbic 
and brusque vicar of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire, authored The History of the 
Saracens, a “much more solid contribution to historical knowledge” as Holt 
puts it, but one that nonetheless did “not fail to follow common form by 
stigmatizing Muhammad in his first line, as ‘the great Imposter’ and then 
describing the Arab conquests as ‘that grievous calamity’.” 15 The liberalism that 
swept across Europe in the 18th century helped create a relatively less hostile 
attitude among European scholars towards Islam and its leader. We thus 
find during that era scholars such as Henri de Boulainvillier emerging. 
Boulainvillier, his theological affinities notwithstanding, assumed a decidedly 
more conciliatory tone in his biography of Muhammad, La vie de Mahomet. For 
him, Christianity is undoubtedly superior to Islam but he is, none the less, 
quite charitable in his evaluation of his subject, and says: “With respect to the 
essential doctrines of religion, all that (Muhammad) has laid down is true; but 
he has not laid down all that is true; and that is the whole difference between 
our religion and his.” 16 

The quest itself began in earnest in the writings of the Belgian Jesuit, Henri 
Lammens. Whereas Theodor Noeldeke, prior to him, had largely failed in his 
attempts to unravel “the historical person of Muhammad”, Lammens plodded 
on, and succeeded to some extent, in demonstrating “the possibility of the criti- 
ical analysis of the sira”. Lammens’ efforts, however, were directed, not at a 
biographical study .of Muhammad per se, but rather on the search for the secret 
of his personal appeal and the rapid expansion of his message. “Muhammad to 
him, was a historical problem as well as a symbol of Islam’s obstinacy and insen- 
sitiveness to the missionary influence.” 17 

Lammens also happened to be among the first to argue, with some conviction, 
that the hadith traditions as well as the sira material on the Prophet are, on the 
whole, fictitious. This inaugurated a new perspective on Islamic history: the 
emphasis shifted from a critique of the actors in that history to the questioning 
of the source material itself. 

In the I9th century, the Hungarian scholar Ignaz Goldziher concluded that 
much of the hadith material was but a “pious fraud . . . invoked by every group 
(in early Islam) for every idea it evolved; . . . through solid chains (isnad) of tra- 
dition, all such matters acquired an unbroken tie to the ‘Companions’ who had 
heard those pronouncements and statutes from the Prophet or had seen him act 

14. Ibid., 291. 

15. Ibid., 311. 

16. P. M. Holt, The Treatment of Arab History , 300. 

17. K. S. Salibi, “Islam and Syria in the Writings of Henri Lammens”, in Historians of the 
Middle East, ed. B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (Oxford University Press, 1962), 330-342. 
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in pertinent ways .” 18 Later Professor J. Schacht further explored the foregoing 
hypotheses by subjecting the isnad of a few legal traditions to an exhaustive 
scrutiny. He concluded that “hardly any of these traditions, as far as matters of 
religious law are concerned, can be considered authentic; they were put into cir- 
culation . . . from the first half of the second century onwards .” 19 From this 
others were quick to extrapolate that even the biographical material is fraudu- 
lent. Crone thus states: “that the bulk of the sira . . . consists of second century 
hadiths has not been disputed by any historian, and this point may be taken as 
conceded .” 20 

Not all Western scholars, however were as eager to jettison the classical 
material. W. M. Watt, writing in his Muhammad at Mecca , is clearly more 
reluctant than Crone, for example, to reject out of hand all such material, simply 
on the strength of Schacht’s conclusion. He thus maintains that “In the legal 
sphere there may have been some sheer invention of traditions, it would seem. 
But in the historical sphere, in so far as the two may be separated, and apart 
from some exceptional cases, the nearest to such invention in the best early 
historians appears to be a ‘tendential shaping’ of the material . . ,” 21 

It must be remembered, however, that traditional Muslim scholars display little 
awareness of the foregoing conundrum. The classical methodology of hadith 
criticism as practised by early Muslim scholars, with its close scrutiny of the isnad 
and the mutun of prophetic traditions, has, in the main, not been discredited, or 
even questioned, by Muslim scholars. If anything, that methodology has today 
been given a new lease of life by scholars such as Nasir al-Dln al-Albani, who, for 
example, regard the re-evaluation of the early sources as integral to what they call 
the Islamic renaissance ( al-Nahda al-Islamiyya). Such a renaissance, Albanl argues, 
will fall far short of its goals, without a thoroughgoing purge of what remains of 
the spurious material that had crept into hadith and sira works during the turbu- 
lent epoch of early Islamic history . 22 He thus set himself the task of appraising 
scholars and the Muslim laity alike to those traditions that were deemed spurious 
by the regimen of classical hadith studies. His findings, which were first published 
under the title “al-Ahadlth al-Da’lfah wa al-Mawdu'ah” in a weekly column in 
the magazine al-Tamaddun al-Islami, now comprise a multi-volume work, 
appropriately titled Silsilah al-Ahadith al-DdHfah wa al-MawdifahP 

18. See Goldziher’s chapter on the development of the law in Islam in Introduction to Islamic 
Law and Theology , (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981). 

19. J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford University Press, 1959). 

20. Crone, Slaves on Horses , 14-15. 

21. W. G. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford Univesity Press, 1953), xiii. 

22. M. N. Al-Albani, Silsilah al-Ahadith al-Dd’ifah wa al-MawduSth. Vol. i. Damascus?: 
Manshurat al-Maktab al-Islami, 1376 h. 

23. Ibid., 6. 
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Clearly not all contemporary scholars are as eager as Schacht et al. to ring the 
death knell on hadith literature as a tool for unravelling early Islamic history. 
Azami for one, in his studies on early hadith literature has attempted to show 
that hadith literature is indeed the richest source for the investigation of that era, 
for it provides, among other things, material for the understanding of the legal, 
cultural and religious ideas of those early centuries. He maintains that the 
theories of Margoliouth, Goldziher and more recently, Schacht can no longer be 
incontestably accepted given the recent discoveries of manuscripts or research. 
According to him: 

“In the period referred to, works on the biography of the Prophet and on other 
historical topics were in a very advanced stage. We find that work on the biography 
of the Prophet was begun by the Companions. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
recorded many historical events. It is possible still to trace his work in the ahddith 
narrated by c Amr b. Shu'ayb (d. 118 AH) as he utilized his great grandfather c Abd 
Allah b. ‘Anar’s books. Urwah (d. 93 AH) in his biography of the Prophet names 
his authority and most probably he had obtained the information in writing. 
There are works mentioned here and there on a single topic of the Sirah, e.g. 
Memorandum on the Servants of the Prophet , a book on the ambassadors of the 
Prophet to different rulers and chieftains with their negotiations. There are 
references to the collections of the Prophet’s letters in a very early period.” 24 
But it is, in fact, these very sources that Azami cites that have, through the use 
of contemporary literary and hermeneutical tools, been relegated to no more 
than “the rubble of early Muslim history”. For Patricia Crone therefore, the 
“inertia” of material such as appears heretofore “comes across very strongly in 
modern scholarship on the first two centuries of Islam.” 25 “The bulk of it”, she 
argues, “has an alarming tendency to degenerate into mere rearrangements of 
the same old canon - Muslim chronicles in modern languages and graced with 
modem titles.” 26 

Others, such as Juynboll, have strived to arrive at the inevitable solution inter- 
mediate, “a conceivable position that could be taken between the two points of 
view represented respectively by Muslim and Western scholarship.” 27 For him 
therefore, the hadith traditions “taken as a whole” do provide a fairly reliable 
rendition of early Islamic history, and “a judiciously and cautiously formulated 
overall view of what all those early reports . . . collectively point to, may in all 
likelihood be taken to be not very far from the truth of ‘what really happened’.” 28 

24. Azami, Early Hadith , 7-8. 

25. See in this regard the introduction to her work. Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the 
Islamic Polity. (Cambridge University Press, 1980). 

26. Ibid., 13. 

27. See G. H. A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in chronology , provenance and authorship of 
early hadith. (Cambridge University Press, 1983), 1. 

28. Ibid., 7. 
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Finally, the true value of this particular work probably resides outside the 
context of the foregoing academic debate, for as Gadamer explains in Truth and 
Method , 29 “The meaning of a literary work is never exhausted by the intentions 
of its author; as the work passes from one cultural or historical context to 
another, new meanings may be culled from it which were perhaps never antici- 
pated by its author or contemporary audience .” 30 

Muneer Fareed 
Reviewer of Volumes II-IV 



29. H. G. Gadamer, Truth and Method (London, 1975). 

30. This is in fact an interpretation of Gadamer’s thoughts as espoused by T. Eagleton in his 
study, Literary Theory: An Introduction (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1983), 71. 
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As has often been observed, translation is impossible, since the associations and 
emotive content of words in one language and culture differ from those of all 
others. Attempts at translation, therefore, inevitably represent strivings for 
compromise. While accuracy and precision are prime objectives, the ultimately 
necessary requirements for clarity and comprehension in the host language may 
require simplification or even omission from the original text. The dilemmas 
inherent in these conflicting objectives are at times irreconcilable, and this is 
particularly true when one is dealing, as here, with languages and cultures so far 
removed as ancient Arabic and modem English. This translation, composed in 
everyday, contemporary English, gives no impression of the ubiquitous rarities, 
oddities and archaisms of vocabulary and syntax that make the original 
extremely challenging to comprehend. It is hoped, of course, that the innumer- 
able compromises that this translation represents will be accepted as good-faith 
attempts to convey the spirit and purpose of the original in a form that readers of 
English will not find impossibly daunting. 

In some instances Ibn Kathir repeats anecdotal ahadith with differing chains 
of authority that are almost identical in content; often, as will be seen, the 
accounts differ in only very few of their words and these are typically vocabulary 
rarities. While such variations between accounts may seem of scant interest to 
the Western reader, they have nevertheless been left complete and intact in this 
translation. Including them in full, as in the original work, gives a strong impres- 
sion of the care with which these anecdotes have been handed down and the 
impression of their likely authenticity is therefore enhanced. This seems espe- 
cially the case where the discrepancies involve vocabulary rarities that are 
synonymous. It seems that it would be just such words that would have been 
subjected to dispute, change or loss from memory. 

Ibn Kathir’s objective was to appear authoritative and discriminating in his 
choices of inclusion and discussion of specific ahadith ; to him the listing of all 
the names of his authorities and his comments on their reputations was an essen- 
tial component of this lectures. The give-and-take of oral lecturing - of which 
this work is essentially a record - would have enabled immediate verbal 
clarification. Our English text, in contrast, has to stand by itself, and to present 
an inherent and visible logic and clarity; it must also give some impression of the 
reliability of the Arabic text that is indicated by its complexity, and by the care 
with which the names of quoted sources are given and at times evaluated. 

A perpetual challenge in presenting this text has therefore been to leave the 
essential narratives clear and succinct while including yet simplifying the lines of 
authority on which their authenticity is based. The names of authorities quoted 
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have been included in full, since their identities were of prime importance for 
the initial ‘readership’ of this work as well as to students and researchers today. 
However, the exact nature and relative value of the means of transmission from 
authority to authority and the suggestions implied of Ibn Kathlr’s preference for 
certain sources over others, have not been conveyed with exactitude, since com- 
mon English vocabulary is unable to convey some of the subtleties of the Arabic 
technical terms employed for this purpose. The essential completeness of the 
original text in this translation does, however, enable serious students of early 
Islamic materials to bring their own differentiation to bear by their knowledge of 
the reputations of the persons quoted. 

Certain words common in this text - such as Abu and surat - change in their 
form in Arabic to accord with basic grammatical rules. Here, however, to avoid 
confusion for those readers who do not know Arabic, they have been left in the 
form in which they are most commonly met. Initial hamza, moreover, has been 
omitted. Since early Arabic manuscripts, like the Arabic printed version of this 
text, are devoid of quotation marks, the identity of the narrator is sometimes 
unclear. Similarly, it is occasionally difficult to discern whether comments at the 
end of an account are those of the transmitting authority or of Ibn Kathir him- 
self. Footnotes referring to these and similar textual difficulties have been kept 
to a minimum, while brief parenthetical explanatory comments have sometimes 
been inserted to aid the general reader. 

Discriminating and knowledgeable readers and reviewers will no doubt find 
discrepancies and perhaps inaccuracies in this lengthy and demanding text, 
especially in the extensive poems quoted. For these the translator - and his 
reviewers, text editors and typesetters - apologize. But since this work offers 
intimate details not elsewhere available in English about Arabian history and the 
inspiration and leadership of Islam in its earliest formative period, it would seem 
unsatisfactory to leave it in a language and form accessible only to a small coterie 
of scholars. The evident religious historical and philosophical interest of this 
text suggests that all those associated with its production may properly take 
refuge and find consolation from criticism in the knowledge that ‘to err is 
human’. To attempt the impossible, moreover, while perhaps foolhardy, is 
surely more laudable than to make no attempt at all. 

Trevor Le Gassick 
Ann Arbor, 2000 
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THE YEAR 3 AH. 

Early that year the Najd expedition, known as the raid on Dhu c Amarr, took 
place. 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “When the Messenger of God (SAAS) returned from the 
expedition to al-SawIq, he remained for roughly the remainder of Dhu al-Hij ja 
and then attacked Najd, seeking out Ghatafan; this expedition is known as that 
of Dhu ‘Amarr.” 

Ibn Hisham stated, “He left TJthman b. c Affan in command of Medina.” 

Ibn Ishaq went on, “He remained for all, or almost all, of Safar in Najd and 
then returned without being ambushed.” 

Al-Waqidl stated, “News reached the Messenger of God (SAAS) that a force 
of Ghatafan fighters, from Banu Tha‘laba, Ibn Muharib, had gathered at Dhu 
c Amarr intending to attack him. He therefore left Medina on Thursday, 12th of 
Rabi< al-Awwal in 3 AH, placing TJthman b. c Affan in command of Medina. He 
was away for 1 1 days, and was accompanied by 450 men. 

“The bedouin fled from him away into the mountains. He travelled on until 
he reached a well known as Dhu c Amarr, where he made camp. Much rain fell 
and the clothes of the Messenger of God (SAAS) were soaked. He dismounted 
beneath a tree there and hung out his clothes to dry, in full sight of the polytheists, 
who were keeping to themselves. 

“The polytheists then sent out one of their warriors, a man named Ghawrith 
b. al-Harith, or DuAhur b. al-Harkh, telling him, ‘God has enabled you to kill 
Muhammad!’ 

“That man then went forth armed with a well-polished sword and reached the 
Messenger of God (§AAS). He stood before him, his sword drawn, and asked, 
‘Muhammad, who will protect you from me now?’ ‘God will,’ he replied. Then 
Gabriel gave the man a push in the chest and the sword fell from his hand. 

“The Messenger of God (SAAS) picked it up and said, ‘And who will protect 
you from me?’ ‘No one’, the man replied, ‘and I testify that there is no god but 
God and that Muhammad is God’s messenger! i swear, I’ll never gather a force 
to attack you.’ 

“And so the Messenger of God (SAAS) gave him back his sword. 

“When the man rejoined his men, they criticized him and asked what had 
happened. He explained, ‘I saw a tall man who pushed me in the chest and made 
me fall over on to my back. I knew him to be an angel. 1 then testified that 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God and that I would not gather a force against 
him.’ He then began inviting his people to accept Islam. 
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“It was about this incident that God Almighty stated, ‘O you who believe, 
remember God’s favour to you when a force had prepared to stretch out 
their hands against you, but He held back their hands away from you’” (stir at 
al-Ma?ida, ; V, v.ll). 

Al-Bayhaqi stated, “A similar account will be given about the expedition of 
Dhat al-Riqa c ; there may be two different incidents.” 

I comment that if the above account is correct, then the other is definitely not. 
Because in that case - the man’s name also being Ghawrith b. al-Harith - he did 
not accept Islam but retained his old faith, and he did not vow to the Prophet 
(SAAS) that he would not attack him thereafter. But God knows best. 

THE ATTACK ON AL-FURU 1 OF BUHRAN. 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “He remained for almost all of Rabl' al-Awwal in Medina, but 
then mounted an expedition against Quraysh.” 

Ibn Hisham stated, “He appointed Ibn Umm Maktum in command of 
Medina.” . 

Ibn Ishaq went on, “He continued on to Buhran, a mine in Hijaz over towards 
al-Furd'.” 

Al-Waqidl stated, “The Messenger of God (SAAS) was absent from Medina 
only for ten days.” But God knows best. 



An Account of the Jews of Banu Qaynuqa c who dwelt in Medina. 

Al-Waqidl claimed that this relates to a Saturday (during the first) half of 
Shawwal in 2 ah. But God knows best. 

It is to them that reference is made in the words of the Almighty: “Like those 
shortly prior to them; they experienced the ugly consequences of what they did, 
and they shall have painful punishment” (surat al-Hashr; LIX, v.15). 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “It was at the time of these raids made by the Messenger of 
God (SAAS) that the affair of the Band Qaynuqa' arose. 

“People say that the Messenger of God (SAAS) assembled them in then- 
market and addressed them, saying: ‘O Jews, beware of God afflicting you as He 
did Quraysh. And so accept Islam. You well know that I am a prophet sent with 
a mission; you find that to be so in your Book and in God’s pact with you.’ 

“They responded, ‘Muhammad, do you think we are your people? Don’t 
delude yourself, just because you did battle with those who lacked knowledge 
of warfare, and so you could take advantage of them. If you fight against us, 
you’ll find us to be real men!’” 

Ibn Ishaq continued, “A freed-man of Zayd b. Thabit related to me, from 
Sa'id b. Jubayr, and from c Ikrima, from Ibn 'Abbas, who said, ‘The following 
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verse was revealed specifically concerning them. “Tell those who disbelieve: 
‘You shall be defeated and herded into hell, a terrible abode. A proof of this came 
to you when two forces clashed.’” (surat Al ‘I mrart ; III, v.l 1). This refers to the 
Companions of the Messenger of God (SAAS), to those who participated at 
Badr, and to Quraysh. (Along with:) “One side fights for God’s cause, while the 
other is unbelieving, whom they see with their own eyes to be twice their like. 
And God aids with His help whomsoever He wishes. There is surely a lesson in 
this for those who have sight.”’” (surat Al ‘Imran; III, v.12). 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “'Asirn b. c Umar b. Qatada related to me that the Banu 
Qaynuqa < were the first of the Jews who broke their pact and fought in the 
period between the battles of Badr and Uhud.” 

Ibn Hisham stated, “ c Abd Allah b. Ja c far b. al-Miswar b. Makhrama related, 
from Abu c Awn, ‘The problem with Banu Qaynuqa c arose as follows. An Arab 
woman took an ornament of hers and sold it in the market of Banu Qaynuqa 1 . 
She sat there with one of their goldsmiths and the men present began pestering 
her to uncover her face. She refused, but the goldsmith managed to attach the 
hem of her dress to her back. When she got up, she was exposed, and they all 
laughed at her. She screamed and one of the Muslim men attacked and killed the 
goldsmith, who was a Jew. The Jews then seized the Muslim and killed him. The 
Muslim’s family called for help from the other Muslims against the Jews. The 
Muslims were enraged, and so enmity arose between them and Banu Qaynuqa c .’” 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “ c Asim b. c Umar b. Qatada related to me, ‘And so the 
Messenger of God (SAAS), besieged them until they surrendered to him. 

“‘ c Abd Allah b. Ubayy b. Sallul went to him after God had given him power 
over them and said, “Muhammad, treat my allies kindly!” They were allies of 
Banu al-Khazraj. He turned away from him, however, and so c Abd Allah put his 
hand inside the pocket of the chain-mail of the Messenger of God (SAAS).’” 
Ibn Hisham stated that this pocket was known as the dhat al-futol, “the 
bounteous”. 

Ibn Ishaq continued, “The Messenger of God (SAAS) then told him ‘Let go 
of me!’ His face darkening in rage, he repeated, ‘Let go of me, I say!’ 

“ c Abd Allah replied, ‘No; I’ll not do so until you agree to treat my allies 
well. Four hundred men without armour and three hundred with chain-mail 
have protected me from all and sundry, and you would mow them down in one 
morning! I’m a man who is afraid of turns of fate.’ The Messenger of God 
(SAAS) then said to him, ‘They are yours!’” 

Ibn Hisham stated, “The Messenger of God (SAAS) placed Abu Lubaba 
Bashir b. c Abd al-Mundhir in charge (of Medina) during his siege of them, 
which lasted for 15 days.” 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “My father related to me, quoting TJbada b. al-Walid, from 
•Ubada b. al-Samit, who said, ‘When Banu Qaynuqa c opposed the Messenger 
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of God (SAAS) c Abd Allah b. Ubayy remained allied with them and protected 
them, while TJbada b. al-Samit, who had the same alliance with them as did 
c Abd Allah b. Ubayy, went to the Messenger of God (SAAS) and gave them over 
to him, renouncing his pact with them in favour of God and His Messenger. 
t Ubada told him, “O Messenger of God, I ally myself with God, His messenger 
and the believers, and I renounce my association and alliance with these 
unbelievers.””’ 

Ibn Ishaq continued, “It was about him and <Abd Allah b. Ubayy that the 
following verses were revealed, ‘O you who believe, do not ally yourselves with 
the Jews and the Christians; they are allied with one another’” {surat al-MaHda-, 
V, v.50). This referred to c Abd Allah b. Ubayy. And "... those who ally 
themselves with God and His messenger and those who believe; they are the 
party of God who will triumph” ( surat al-M&ida; V, v.56). This referred to 
ffJbada b. al-Samit. We have discussed this in our Tafsir. 



THE ATTACK MADE BY ZA YD B. HARITHA AGAINST THE QURA YSH 
CARA VAN WHICH WAS ALSO ACCOMPANIED BY ABU SUFYAN AS 
WELL AS, IT IS SAID, BY SAFWAN. 

Yunus b. Bukayr quoted Ibn Ishaq as follows, “This occurred six months after 
the battle of Badr.” 

Ibn Ishaq stated, “The account of it related that Quraysh became insecure 
about the route they usually followed to Syria, after the events of Badr, and 
so they took the Iraq route. Some of their merchants, including Abu Sufyan, 
who was bearing a large quantity of silver which was the greater part of their 
merchandise, left, having hired as a guide for that route a man of Banu Bakr b. 
Wa’il named Furat b. Hayyan, that is al-'Ijll, who were allied to Banu Sahm. 

“The Messenger of God (SAAS) sent forth Zayd b. Haritha who met up with 
them at a well called al-Qarda. He seized the caravan, and all it contained, but its 
men escaped. He returned with the spoils to the Messenger of God (SAAS). 
“Hassan b. Thabit spoke the following verses about this: 

‘Say farewell to the rivulets of Syria, for in the way 
are swords like the mouths of pregnant camels hurting 
from eating arak leaves 

In the hands of men who have moved off towards their 
Lord and to His helpers in truth, and in angels’ hands. 

If they proceed to the lowlands from the sand valley, 
then tell them, “the route is not there!’”” 

Ibn Hisham stated, “This qasida is included in the verses by Hassan; Abu Sufyan 
b. al-Harith composed a response to them.” 

Al-Waqidi stated, “This foray by Zayd b. Haritha occurred at the start of 
Jumada al-Uwla, some 28 months after the Hijra. Safwan b. Umayya was the 
leader of this caravan. 
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“The reason he sent out Zayd b. Haritha was that it was Nfraym b. Mas c ud, 
then still a follower of his own people’s religion, who had come to Medina with 
news of this caravan. This Nu'aym had met with Kinana b. Abu al-Huqayq, 
along with some of Banu al-Nadir, among whom was Sulayt b. ai-Nu c man, 
of Aslam. They had been drinking, this being before the prohibition of wine. 
Nu'aym had talked of the departure of the caravan with Safwan b. Umayya, 
and of the valuables it carried. Sulayt had immediately left and informed the 
Messenger of God (SAAS), who had promptly despatched Zayd b. Haritha. His 
force met and seized the caravan, but the men accompanying it escaped. They 
did capture a man or two, then took command of the caravan and brought it in. 
The Messenger of God (SAAS) divided it up into five portions, each of which 
amounted to 20,000 dirhams. He apportioned four-fifths of it to the expedition. 
Among those captured was the guide, Furat b. Hayyan. He accepted Islam, may 
God be pleased with him.” 

Ibn Jarir stated, “Al-Waqidi asserted that in the spring of that year TJthman 
b. ‘Affan married Umm Kulthum, daughter of the Messenger of God (SAAS) 
and that she was brought to him in Jumada al-Akhira.” 



THE KILLING OF KA<B B. AL-ASHRAF, THE JEW. 

He was of the Ta’I tribe, part of Banu Nabhan; but his mother was of Banu 
al-Nadlr. 

Ibn Ishaq related it thus, before the withdrawal of the Banu al-Nadlr. 
Al-Bukharl and al-Bayhaql, however, noted it following their accounts of the 
Banu al-Nadlr affair. Ibn Ishaq was correct in relating it as he did, as will be clear 
from what follows, namely that the Banu al-Nadir matter occurred after the 
battle of Uhud. It was in the siege of the enemy then that wine was prohibited, 
as we will later explain, if God wills it. 

In his sahih collection, al-Bukhari stated, in a section entitled, “The killing of 
Ka<b b. al-Ashraf ’, that { Ali b. £ Abd Allah related to him, quoting Sufyan, that 
c Amr stated, “I heard Jabir b. c Abd Allah say, ‘The Messenger of God (SAAS) 
asked, “Who will deal with Kah b. al-Ashraf? He has sought to harm God and 
His Messenger.” Muhammad b. Maslama arose and replied, “O Messenger of 
God, do you wish that I kill him?” “Yes,” he answered. “Then please permit me 
to say something.” “Do so,” he was told. 

“ ‘Muhammad b. Maslama then approached him (Ka'b) and said, “This fellow 
(i.e. the Messenger of God (SAAS)), asked us for charity, but he has become a 
nuisance to us. I’ve come to you to ask you to give us a loan.” 

‘“He responded, “So, by God, you too are tired of him!” 

“‘Muhammad b. Maslama responded. “Having followed him, we don’t want 
to abandon him until we see how it turns out for him. We’d just like you to make 
us a loan.” 

“‘AH right; give me some security.’ ‘What would you like?’ 




